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THE JOHN MUIR TRAIL 

A Scenic Dramo 


Tho Time 
Summer of 1916 


The Place 

The Yoeemite Valley - The John Muir Trail - The Giant Forest 


The Characters in the play 


Stephen T. Mather as . 
W. F. McClure as ..... 

E. 0. McCoimick as ... 
Harold F. Yfoite as ... 
Edward S. Curtis as .. 

F. W. Grimwood as .... 

George Davis as ...... 

Robert Sterling Yard as 


... The peerless Leader 
The Model of Woodcraft 
« The Source of Joy 
... The Gentle poet 
• •...... % Old Sport 

......The Dead Shot 

. The Solid Citizen 
. The Crazy Man 













































Frank B. Ewing as 
Frank Morris as . 
Dan Carlin as ... 
Roy Rust as ..... 


The Absolutely Indispensable 

.. The Ever Ready 

... The Hustler 

..The Rough Rider 


Tie Sing as 


And the Famous Oriental Artiste 


The Demigod 


The Music 

The U* S. Geological Survey*s Chorus of 
Mules, led by the Celebrated Im¬ 
presario of the Sierra 


Louis 
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The John Muir Trail 


By Harold F. White. 

We've traveled far together since we camped at Soda Springs; 
We've had a heap o'weather and we've seen a heap o'things; 

And we've just about concluded that all other routes look pale 
When contrasted with the grandeur of the John Muir Trail. 

We've camped at Thousand Island Lake in eight of winter snows; 
We've camped in Blaney Meadows where the manzanita grows; 

We've spent a night at Horse Corral, another on Fish Creek; 

And when we struck Tehipite we'd like to'stayed a week; 

We've slept beneath the Fir trees, the Cedar and the Pine, 

With beds of purple Larkspur and of scarlet Columbine. 

But whether on the mountain or in the shadowed vale 
We've slept like tired sohool boys on the John Muir Trail. 

We left the trail a day or two and then found Hell for Sure, 
Till some of us were wishing we'd accompanied McClure. 

We’ve forded every sort of stream and caught a lot of fish, 

And when it comes to eatin' we've sampled every dish 
That anybody ever thought o'fcettin* fore a king 
For in Culinary Art there's only one Tie Sing. 

With veni6on and frogs legs and most everything but quail 
We found the grub was perfect on ths John Muir Trail. 




McCormick with his dressing gown and Giimwood with his gun 
Have proved delightful comrades and afforded lots o fun; 

And Curtis with his Camera and Davis with his rod 
.Anti Yard with ever present spurs a*clumpin' on the sod 
And Mather with his trusty steed a’brayin’ all the while 
And me the Eastern tenderfoot a'tryin 1 not to smile. 

It aint a hit surprisin' that the trip did not grow stale 
por never finer fellows took the John Muir Trail* 

So here's to Old John Muiri May the years increase his fame! 
May we meet some other summer on the trail that bears his name 
They both have much in common; Both are rugged and are high; 
And even in the valleys they keep lookin’ toward the sky. 

And here'0 to Stephen Mather whom everyone adores! 

And here's to all our fellow men who ldve the out o’doorsJ 
Its here we'll be a»cornin' when ive seek the Holy Grail, 

For Earth's damned nigh to Heaven on the John Muir Trail. 


Giant Forest 

August'Twenty Fifth 
19 16 















I 

Motion Pictures 

Here in ray warm Washington Library overlooking the gentle beauty of Rock 
Greek park, memory carries me by very contrast back to the chilly glory of Thousand 
Island Lake and its wave-wet islets dotting the reflection of snow-daubed Banner; 
to the still majesty of Silver pass, its fretted ramparts glistening uncannily as 
if moonlit by the afternoon sun; to the height, the depth, the spaciousness and the 
supreme wildness of Tehipite and the ravings of its crazy river; to the tinkle of 
water at night and the gentle waving of millions of piney hands over the camp fire 

glow. 

Those stylish riders ambling over the distant bridle path remind me by 
contrast of the nodding pack mules climbing like goats the impossibilities of Hell- 
for-Sure, of Tie Sing towing his tin cook stove, of the astonishing vocalization 
and remarkable repertoire of Louis, of four times twenty nine hoofs waving ecstati- 










eally in the air of day’s end. 

The picture drives Rock Creek and its conventionalities wholly from mind. 
I am three thousand miles away on the divide of the Sierra. I am riding Mike 
through a foot of dust behind the Napoleonic imperturbability of George Davis and 
just ahead of King Edward McCormick and his embalmed fishing rod. 

Far in the lead is the graceful and inspiring combination of Steve and 
Louis* At Louis's tail rides the erect and spotless figure of McClure, champion 
hiker of Muir Trail. Behind us follow the Military and Art Department (amazing com¬ 
bination)— Grimwood, bristling with rifle and knife, peering darkly into every 
cover for bird or bear or deer, and hauling by main strength unwilling Sweetheart, 
bristling with cameras; and Curtis of the waving hair and roving eye sweeping the 
landscape with his finder and muttering things to his mule which only he and the 
mule and McCormick understand. 

Somewhere far back in the forest depths plods a perfect form astride a 
mule whose trail policy is to loaf until the last moment possible to make the fin¬ 
ish—and then make it. Frank of the Black Beard, speaking as an expert on mules. 































states that White could get the gait out of The Kid if he understood mules. But 
why on earth should a Chicago lawyer be expected to understand mules? 

This trail party is quite complete. It cannot be bettered. As I tell 
them over one by one like beads, I find there is not one that can be spared. Each 
human ingredient is essential to the perfect whole. Mather's enthusiasm and cap¬ 
tainship inspires us all. It is he who plans to the biggest and littlest detail, 
who overlooks nothing beforehand or in the doing, who every minute is "working 
out something" which is to the advantage of the party or to the comfort or pleas¬ 
ure of the individual. The keenness of his enjoyment of the tiniest flower or 
the grandest vista is infectious. White's substantiality, quiet appreciation and 
sense of humor lend solidity to the party. McClure presents a model of studied 
and perfected woodcraft. Curtis introduces an extraordinary vividness and pic¬ 
turesqueness of personality and point of view. Davis brings sureness and dry 
humor with delightful companionability and a silent pervading helpfulness. Grim- 
wood flavors the company with the very essence of virile youth; when he is a bulky, 
white-headed, money bloated Captain of Industry, he will still be as gloriously 




young as he is today with his rifle or was with his first tin popgun. And McCor¬ 
mick is the yeast that infuses the whole with the lightness and the zest and the 
joy of living. 


No, we cannot spare a single one. It is suggested that a good singer 
might have added something, but that is rank injustice to Louis and his energetic 
chorus. 


As I lie back in my easy chair, vivid motion pictures flash rapidly upon 
smiling memory's screen. 

PICTURE ONE 

Somewhere in the Sierra; a forest of tamarack; an upgrade trail; plod¬ 
ding mules; a foaming stream; a shallow ford; a precipit-us slope; a stiff climb; 
a waterfall; a group of towering, red stemmed pine; an instant vista vf deep gorge 
and distant mountain; more tamarack; a sudden canyon; a noisy stream; a stiffer 
climb; a grove of scented bay; a glimpse of snowy peak; an isled cathedral of tow¬ 
ering fir; a long tortuous corkscrew; a hog-back with promise of vistas beyond; a 
nalt for breath; a tree top sonata of bird and breeze; a canyon and a sharp ascent; 








a quarter Taile of roaring caeoadee. 

A shout ahead; a spurring of mules; a roeky point looking down two thou¬ 
sand feet to a shining river; a half dozen waterfalls hanging like icicles to the 
opposite mountain; precipices, gorges, a lake, and beyond all, a tempestuous blue 
ocean of ranges and peaks white capped with snowpatch and glacier. 

Silence’. A clicking of camera shutters; a consultation of maps; a low 

talking; a far distant bell. 

Silence.' Again the bell, nearer; a steady tinkling approaching rapidly; 
enter, George Davis, Tie Sing, Tie Sing's stove, Frank Ewing; enter, the pack 
train, swarming over rocks, running in the woods; enter, Dan and Roy their animals 
crashing through the brush, leaping logs, shouting and rounding up the wandering, 


nibbling mules. 

Chorus, led by Louis, 

PICTURE TWO 

Afternoon on the mad yellow middle Pork of the Kings; to the south rise 
enormous walls of gnarled and aged granite, their skyline peaked and minareted*. 




their sides grotesquely carved and gloriously painted by the ages; to the north rise 

other walls, even loftier, and between them and the river a vast talus of broken 

« 

granite in whose cracks and crevices grow venturesome forests and among whose giant 
blocks winds the trail. A solitary figure stands poised on a rock in mid stream, 
tall, strong, silent, motionless except for the steady graceful swing of the rod 
and sweep of the short line. The tawny winged fly falls gently on the swift sur¬ 
face, floats down and over the swirl behind a large rock, and - a flashing side, a 
turn of the wrist, a nine inch rainbow. Wiwhin a minute the trout is added to the 
string gathering on the angler's willow switch, and the fly makes its graceful 
flight to another eddy across the river. 

I shall not forget George Davis's fly fishing. He is one of the two sur¬ 
est anglers in my experience* His action is as easy as the swaying of the alders; 
his fly obeys his instant will# He is as deliberate as he is swift* His instinct 
is sure. I’do not grudge him the t\vo fish he takes to my one. I congratulate my¬ 
self on the proportion. 

Enter Steve. His bored expression is also benignant, even indulgent. He 


is humoring these queer crazy fishermen. Steve's experience in caring for Uncle 



Sam*8 insane has taught him the efficacy of gentleness. In his capacity of Keeper 
for 9 uch patients as Davis, McCormick and myself he has judged a couple of hours on 
the Kings a wise indulgence - perhaps a safeguard. Steve is discovered bathing his 
dusty extremities in a backwater while he keeps his eye on the patients. He has his 
legal counsel with him • another precaution. 

f, McCormick 1 s down the bank here,” he observes, "and the Lord only knows 

/ 

where Yard and Davis are getting to. You and I, Harold, can't understand this fish¬ 
ing mania, can we!" 

Now Harold, struggling with a white garment, has just caught sight of me 
grinning through the bushes with a string of thirty nice trout. 

"N-n-o," he answers glancing plaintively at an ideal pool just over the 
bank. It is evident that Harold is also a maniac, but, for sound business reasons, 
he doesn't want Steve to suspect it. 

PICTURE THREE 

Late afternoon on a hillside above camp; a cold rushing brook; a small 
waterfall. On the bank above the waterfall a hot water pool from the sulphur spring 
near by, hollowed out for bathing. In the poolen all but naked giant grunting in 
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joyous satisfaction, his bathing suit a towel appropriately placed and securely pin¬ 
ned. A grinning bearded photographer working a motion picture upon the bather. A 
grinning unbearded photographer working a kodak upon both. 

Then a readjustment of the cameras to cover the ice cold waterfall. Then 
the steaming bather’s plunge into the ice water. Agonized yells! Dinner!! 

PICTURE FOUR 

At Days End. Great is the activity under the lofty fire beside the moun¬ 
tain meadow. The saddle mules already are rolling in the grass. Tie Sing is build¬ 
ing a fire in his stove while sturdy hands are lifting stores of eatables from the 
pack mules and ranging them'conveniently around him. A table is in course of con¬ 
struction and water is being fetched from the brook. 

Up the hill we are equally busy. Nothing is level, so we are digging 
shelves for our beds. The axe loosens the soil; our hands scoop it over to the low 
side and pat it level. The Art Department locates farthest up the hill. Then comes 
McCormick's terrace. Then Mather's and mine. YThite has found a sheltered bower 
convenient to the dining room. 's?hile the light lasts we locate the bathroom, a 








chilly pool fed by a waterfall. TH/hite and I hunt wood and build our boudoir fire. 

Then come the tarpaulins. Then each nan staggers up the steep slope shoul 
dering his sleeping bag. Then the wardrobes. The tarpaulins are spread; upon then 
the sleeping bags. Then silence, for each nan is lying flat upon his stomach blow¬ 
ing a hundred and twenty blasts into his bag. Tableau! : 

PICTURE FIVE 

Early morning in the Sierra. A rosy light through the foliage foretellii^j 
the coming of the sun. A single waking bird breaks the stillness overhead. I bruah 
back my covering and ga*e sleepily up. Millions of pine fingers, outstretched, in¬ 
terwoven, dim the lightening sky. The still air is crisp and fragrant. Not another 
soul awake. This I realise with a certain exaltation. This hour of loveliness is 
mine and mine alone. I drink in the glorious morning . All mine alone.’ 

But vdiat is that noise at my back? The breaking of a twig. Perhaps this 
hour is not all mine, after all. Perhaps a.deer has ventured from its cover to in¬ 
vestigate these strange motionless mounds. Gently, cautiously, lest I frighten this 
creature of the wilds, I raise myself and slowly turn my head. 

A deer! No. More likely a bear. Certainly a bear like figure, bending 
















silently ever the recants of lest nights fire, from nhich a thin ribb.n ef fr.rt 
smoke is rising. I sit up suddenly, and vigorously rub ray eyes. 

immediately the bear straightens and turns. A huge dressing gown is dis¬ 
closed surmounted by a disreputable gray felt hat. Under the hat is disclosed a 
beard and a pair of shiny eyes. Hastily I scramble from ray warm bed, gasing inten 

ly. Then the strange creature grins. 

McCormick's grin! Anycn. «ho to. ...n it «... will recogni.e it lnrtantly 

in Siam, Kamchatka, ar the Himalaya.. 1 sink back sMft a aigh af raltcf. WCralck 
lift, a naming finger, painting t« tbs omito that to beth kn*» is th. sioaping 
Steve. Then he resumes his occupation of building the morning fire. 

Half an hour later our Peerless Leader opens his eyes, yawns, stretches, 

lifts himself upon his elbow and yells. 

w E*£-very-bodyI Get upl Get upl Get upl" 

Apparently Steve thinks that he is the original discoverer of that wonder- 
ful morning on the Sierra* 

And in time everybody does get up, even, at last, Harold TShite. 







II 


Sunday, August Thirteenth ... 

The Start From Yosemite Valley - Lunch in the Tuolumne Meadow - Tie Sing and Our 

First Dinner - Our First Camp. 

,, Our party, which had been gathering in the Yosamite Valley for some days, 

reported in khaki after breakfast on Sunday morning, August Thirteenth, in fron 
the Desmond Camp. George Davis had sent the pack train ahead the day before to 
make our first camp in the Tuolumne Meadows. A great collection of army bags, 
wive, and other impediments lined the road when the horses and automobiles arrived 

which were to convey us to Lake Tenaya for lunch. 

Ae we lined up the party consisted of Stephen T. Mather, W. F. McClure. 

E. 0. McCormick, Harold F. Whits, Edward S. Curtis, F. W. Grimwood. George Davie 
and myself. Davie and I, together with Mr. and Mr.. Washington B. Lewis, Mrs. 
Davis, Miss Hepkins, Mrs. Whits, and Roger and Fsrris Whit., shared with ths lug- 




gage a couple of cars which proceeded by 
The others, with Chief Marshall, mounted 


the Tioga Road which I was anxious to see 


horses for the Snow Creek Trail 


It was a late lunch at the new 


Tenaya Camp, but a hearty one. From there 


we straggled to Soda Springs, McCormick 


Davis, Lewis and I hurrying ahead in an 
automobile for a little fishing in the Tuolumne. There we found camp pitched in 
a pine grove by the riverside. Tie Sing already grinning over his sheet iron stove^ 
and Frank Ewing, Dan Carlin, Roy Rust and Frank Morris building fires and arrang- 
ing the packs for the formal start in the morning. 

For most of us this was a first view of the Geological Survey’s famous 
Chinese cook, whose clever manipulation of his primitive outfit was to afford us 
so much 


satisfaction during the following fortnight. To me Tie Sing had assumed 
apoehryphal proportions. The extraordinary recitals of his astonishing culinary 
exploits had been more than I could quite believe. But I believe them all now, 


and more 


Even then, before the start, George Davis gave us some hint of his skill 


with the rod. His nine trout, with the four or five others that the rest of us 









































caught while the sun wag slipping to rest, were a feature of our toothsome first 
dinner. I shall not forget that dinner; - soup, trout, chops, fried potatoes, 
string beans, fresh bread, hot apple pie, cheese and coffee. It was the first of 
many equally elaborate, and equally appreciated. 

Nor shall I forget our first night. The moon rising full over Dana 
and Gibbs touched with glory the twisted horns of Unicorn Peak, and no doubt grin- 
ned as she peered through the pines at eight men lying flat on their stomachs 
blowing lusty blasts into sleeping bags. 
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Monday, August Fourteenth 

The Expedition Starts - Luncheon on Lyell Fork - Donohue Pass - McClure and Lyell 

Second Camp at Thousand Island Lake 

It was before six the next morning when we heard the first of the series 
of oft repeated daylight calls;- 

”E - e - e - verybody.' Get up! Get up!" 

Steve was the stentor of the Mather Mountain party. 

We shivered into clothes and washed in the icy Tuolumne - all of us ex¬ 
cept McCormick, who hovered around the grinning Tie for a few moments and appear¬ 
ed with a bowl of hot water and a wink. 

"I’ve found one can always be comfortable," he remarked as he picked out 
a rocky washstand. "I believe in being comfortable. I always manage it." 

Which was true. McCormick always looked comfortable even when, later 




the same day, he rolled off Pipe into a snow cup under the lee of Mount Lyell• 

The sitting part of him fitted the snow cup perfectly. 

Marshall, Lewis and the ladies came down from Tuolumne Camp, where they 
had spent the night, to see us off. The foaming waters of the Tuolumne roared a 
welcome into the High Sierra as we mounted our mules and followed Mather up stream. 
It was a gorgeous morning. The meadow glistened with brilliant sunshine, and as 
we swung past Cathedral and Unicorn and around the slopes of Johns tut Peak up the 
Lyell Fork, we yelled for very joy. 

It was a full morning's work up Lyell Canyon between Rafferty and Par¬ 
sons on our right and the sleeping giant, Kuna Crest, upon our left. Well past 
the froth and roar of Kuna Creek's sensational rush from the sky, we stopped for 
lunch in the gates of the nighty cirque from which Lyell's northern glaciers 
once descended to carve this valley. As we munched our sandwiches we watched 
the shrunken glacial remainders glistening upon McClure’s sides, prophesy of the 
glory to come. 

But within the hour it proved to be no prophesy, but the most in3ig- 
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nificant of hints, for, having zigzagged over the first thousand took shelf, there 
openod before us a vista of sensational wildness not quite equalled elsewhere in 
my own experience of mountain scenery. 

Here our trail led us directly for the monster group of which Mount 
Lyell is the center, supported on the north by McClure and on the south by Rodgers 
Peak. What we were entering appeared one vast basin of tumbled granite encircled 
by a titanic rampart of nine sharp, glistening peaks and hundreds of spear-like 
points, the whole cloaked in enormous, sweeping shrouds of snow. 

perhaps it was my inexperience that filled me with a growing excitement 
as every winding curve brought us closer and closer into this supreme magnifi¬ 
cence; but I noticed that everyone else gazed just as silently as I. 

Up and up! In and in! Closer and closer! 

Presently the granite spurs began to enclose us. Presently we scram¬ 
bled up rocky zigzags into their very embrace, presently we forded glacial cur¬ 
rents and crossed fields of sun cupped snow. And presently there loomed before 
us a mighty wall of granite, forbidding intrusion upon the inner mysteries, the 
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V.l^ of holies of this God-built temple. And presently our mules scrambled some¬ 
how up and upon this shelf, and we stood within one of the noblest spots on this 
continent. 

I dwell upon this because, looking back, I find it the supreme experi¬ 
ence and in some respects the grandest spectacle of our trip. 

We left Curtis and Grimwood there taking frantic photographs, while we 
crossed Don}hue pass, out of the National park and into the intricate network of 
glacial waters combining eventually into the San Joaquin. To the south many acres 
of cupped enow fields and square miles of boulders and broken stone sloped rough¬ 
ly down to a distant vista of blue, white-specked peaks. 

The trail was often lost. We were two hours descending to a meadow land 
of innumerable streams. Then southward, skirting the mountains through an utter 
wilderness, we rose through a flowered vale known as Island pass to descend again 
over bouldered meadows and stunted forests to Thousand Island Lake. 

That approach through the fast fading day to Thousand Island Lake and 
its sensationally beautiful guardian. Banner Peak, will remain vivid in the memo- 























ries of us all. Never have I seen, and never, I think, will I see, a spot which 
combines so strikingly the wildest majesty with impressive beauty. 

But oh, how forbidding a camping place it offered that cold evening! 

Not a tree for shelter! Not even, among all the great boulders, a single service¬ 
able rock! For down from the turreted snow v/rapped mountain blew an arctic gale 
that seemed to come lengthwise of every rocky shelter. Tenderfoot as I was, I 

confess I looked forward to the night with dread. But my mistake was soon ap- 

* 

parent, for Tie Sing’s dinner was comforting, and my bed in the lee of the low 
brush was a bed of deep and dreamless sleep* 
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Tuesday, August Fifteenth 

Banner and Ritter - Shadow Lake - The Devil*s Postpile - John Beek's Romantic Tale< 
A Hot Bath and a Cold Plunge - Our Third Camp at Red Meadows 

Banner Peak aflame with the first sun is a thing of joy. The earliest 

morning was windless and the rock-spattered lake reflected a perfect image of the 

mountain; but later the wind rose again. To test the question o1 the existence of 

trout in the lake we fished a little. Davis proved it with a six inch rainbow. A 

comforting breakfast started us joyfully south, Curtis making movies on the way. 

The ledge trail over Agnew pass brought us well into the San Joaquin 

watershed, of which v/e were to see much. 

This day was notable scenically for its magnificent profile views of 
Banner Peak, Ritter Mountain, which Banner hides from Thousand Island Lake, and 
the incomparable Minarets. All day the trail followed the Middle Fork, and, for 
miles south of Agnew pass, lay a thousand feet or more up the bare eastern ridge, 



affording a panorama of a magnificence that alone was worth the trip* To see 
Ritter gradually disentangled from Banner, the dip between them brilliant with 
shining glacial snow, to watch the gradual disclosure of the Minarets, to follow 
the courses of the cascades glittering like broken lightning against the lofty 
slopes was to feel an emotion impossible to express* It reached its climax when 
a turn in the trail disclosed Shadow Lake, like a gem in grauift© setting hung a 
thousand feet above the river* 

This imposing region, including Thousand Island Lake, must some day be 
reannexed to the Yosemite National park* 

VTe lost the trail a couple of times near Agnew Meadows* Once we re¬ 
gained it by plunging do?/n a mountain of powdery lava, and more than once we 
caught glimpses of an amazing land ahead - Mammoth Mountain, Mammoth Crest head 
on, Pumice Butte, and an astonishing world of peaks* 

Descending through glorious forests to the $an Joaquin, we crossed 
Pumice Flat and tasted of the red, bubbling soda springs* Here we struck a short 
cut trail to the Devil f s Postpile, which much exceeded expectations. Twenty min- 












/fanner and pilfer from the trail 





utes later we loosed our mules fct our Third Camp under the white pines of Red 
Meadows. 

Here it is that a hot sulphur spring sends a trickling stream into a 
bath-tub hollowed by former campers close to a cascade of icy temperature* The 
bather may take his choice - or both. Most of us took both. 

This spot has a history, and the historian, John Nelson Beck, was on 
the spot. It was a romantic tale he spun of trappers, cattle thieves and pros¬ 
pectors, of daring raids and shootings. He himself was the man who hollowed the 
bath that we all enjoyed - and needed. 

But Steve wanted more than a bath. This natural contiguity of hot sul¬ 
phur spring and cold plunge demanded recording. He wanted a motion picture* 

But there could be no motion picture without a bather. So he wanted 
volunteers. 

But there were no volunteers. All had had their baths. One said he 
couldn’t stand two hot baths in one day. Another could not stand the cold plunge 
which was necessary for the motion picture climax. Another was too modest. Cur- 





















+ <is f of course, was exempt because he was the photographer. 

Mather was insistent and finally disgusted. 

"Oh well," he said throwing off his coat, "I'll do it myself. Come 
along, Curtis." 

But like Isaac, he was saved from the sacrifice, providence produced 
a goat. George Davis appeared from a fishing trip. 

"Since I haven't had my bath yet," he said, "I see I’ve got to be the 

goat." 

George made a very good goat. Later, he made a hit on the Hearst Cir- 





















































V 


, Wednesday, August Sixteenth 

‘ * . . , • . ' 

Rainbow Falls - Adorable Fish Valley - Good Fishing up the Creek - Our Fourth 

Camp in Fish Valley 

A breakfast of grapefruit, oatmeal and cream, trout, ham omelet, baked 
potatoes, hot soda biscuit, hot corn muffins and delicious coffee admirably pre¬ 
pared our faces for the photograph •which Curti6 took of us before we left the 
table. After a call on neighboring campers across the brook, we started for Fish 
Valley, leaving for the John Muir Trail, which was reported impassable a few 
miles ahead. 

An hour later we swung sharply west to Rainbow Falls, where the San 
Joaquin, now a stream of dignity, pours its full bulk over a cliff of eighty feet 
into a canyon that would make the fortune of an eastern summer hotel. More photo¬ 
graphs here. Then we crossed a shoulder to Crater Creek and an hour later climb¬ 
ed the stiff ascent which, on its south side, drops steeply into Fish Valley. 




The first view of the superb canyon of Fish Creek was another memorable 
experience. We were probably eighteen hundred feet above the green waters when 
we swung suddenly into full view. 

"Another YosemiteZ" shouted Steve. 

Opposite us, across the stream, a long mountain mass, doubling sharply, 
held in its angle a group of converging cascades. Eastward the canyon was dis¬ 
closed to its distant cirques, a noble valley between rugged and precipitous walls 
of towering elevation, down which, from their very tops, frothed many savage 
streams. Striking granite abutments, sharply sloping peaks and more distant moun¬ 
tain masses of great beauty emphasized its dignity and grandeur. 

Through the bread glacial forest-grown valley surged Fish Creek. Miles 
away up stream among the bare granites of its beginnings, it shone like an oft 
broken silver thread. Below us it lay in broad pools, strangely green, connected 
by frosted rapids, like emeralds strung loosely on a silver thread. Down stream, 
far westward, converging mountain passes marked its union with the San Joaquin. 

Our more intimate acquaintance with Fish Valley increased our respect 









and admiration. It must stand in the first rank of John Muir’s "Many Yosemites." 
Now inaccessible to any but well equipped camping parties, and rarely visited, it 
should be the summer paradise of hundreds. 

That is for the distant future, but one necessity requires no delay. 
Both valley and stream must have names befitting their dignity. 

Early in ths afternoon we camped under a noble grove of yellow pine. 

The anglers waited only to lay their beds. While McCormick, always deliberate, 
was completing his preparations, I dropped a Royal Coachman upon a long swift pool 
close by. Seven rainbows in twice as many minutes disclosed the secret of the 
creek's name, and aroused Steve's fishing interest for the first and only time. 

''Where did you get them?" he asked, "I want Harold to fish right there." 

He and White had gone off together, but with only one rod between them, 
'and I imagine that it was business and not trout that engaged their converse. 

Meantime McCormick and I went down stream to struggle for several hours 
with underbrush, while McClure and Davis went it alone where instinct and fancy 
dictated. The total catch was fine. 
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Thursday, August Seventeenth 

More Hot Springs - Magnificent Silver Pass - The Split Volcano - Benedict and 
Tully - Indians - Our Fifth Camp in Vermilion Valley. 

We got off early for a long and, as it proved, a notable day. Our course 
lay through water-side groves of old aspens on whose gray-coppery stems were carved 
the initials of campers, probably prospectors, dated as far back as ’82. White 
and blue larkspur, golden rod, thistles rising three or ttfar feet, gentians, as¬ 
ters, Indian paint-brush and many other wild flowers painted the grassy opens. 

To the right of the valley’s head rose a great cirque down which bounded 
many clear streams; up this we made a short diversion to the hot soda springs, 
threading our way among huge rounded granites which White fancied the mausoleums 

of departed dinosaurs. 

Then, back over a humping shoulder, we dropped suddenly again into Fish 
Valley and for several miles encountered an extraordinary succession of fine cas¬ 
cades and intermediate pools that made my.angler’s heart ache for the necessity of 



rapid progress. For beauty, floral luxuriance, wild charm and special adaptitude 
there are few finer places to camp than Cascade Valley. 

A bend due south at the head of this delectable vale suddenly disclosed 
the Silver Divide. Here rose swiftly before us the shining mountains that we bad 
seen the morning before from the ridge now so many miles back. Then they were 
fairy like in their distant outlined; now they loomed massively in rugged detail. 

The climb was reminiscent of the approach to Lyell but with a marked 
difference in quality; these gleamed with a whiteness of the rock's very texture. 
The Lyell group is a sublime fact; the Silver Divide seemed a sublime unreality. 

We have seen nothing more sensational in its way than the Lake of the 
Lone Indian. The bleakness of its flat setting within the crown of magic moun¬ 
tains stands alone in my experience. 

And after we had skirted its steely waters and, always climbing# had en¬ 
tered into the stillness of the inmost cirque, we stopped as of one accord and 
gazed silently for a long time down at the many snowfed lakelets at our feet and 
up at Silver Peak and its oinareted wall of curiously ghostly beauty abruptly ris 
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ing above and around us* 

"Eerie," said Mather with a queer little hitch in his voice. 

"Moonlight," I suggested; and the others nodded. 

These were our only articulate comments until days afterward, but for 
an hour all of us had been relieving growing emotion by ejaculations. 

• But a mammoth snowbank in which we lost the trail came to the rescue 
our pent feelings. It was then and there that Curtis posed and transferred to 

film our progress along its skyline. 

The southern descent from Silver pass was narrow, rocky and abrupt. 
Then, for several miles deep in lava dust, we skirted the dusty east slope of a 
volcanic mountain, and in due time emerged upon a shoulder abutting precipitously 
the valley of the Mono and probably two thousand feet above it. 

Here was a sensational view, indeed, and one affording the greatest 
possible contrast to Silver Pass, for we looked down into a valley of splsnaxd 
pine, walled by lofty volcanic walls painted in glowing tints by the mist filter¬ 
ed rays of a setting sun. Up the North Fork, clouds banked gloriously on clouds. 





















Across the depths, Volcanic Knob, a towering volcano of ages before man had been 
split vertically in bfclf in some mighty cataclysm and now revealed its inner 
mechanism in superb relief. 

While the rest passed on, I waited here for Curtis and Grimwood, who 
had lingered among the lakes south of Silver pass, to make sure of photographs* 
Then, in hot pursuit, I plunged down a corkscrew trail as picturesquely steep as 
any I ever saw. Mike took the longer slopes with a long lope. We couldn’t have 
made better time - and lived to tell it - in front of a pursuing grizzly. 

Fording the Mono the trail follows the river, and here we met Forest 
Supervisor Benedict and Assistant Forest Ranger Tully, both of whom joined us 
later in the evening and accompanied us for several days. In the Vermilion Val¬ 
ley we passed Mono Indians on their way to trade acorns for pinyon nuts with 
tribes further north. The ugly grinning squaws waved to us as we passed. 

Our camp in the Vermilion Valley was voted our best - but so was every 
camp as we left it. In the dusk of early evening I found a noble pool which pro¬ 
vided a breakfast delicacy. 
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VII 

Friday, Augus-t Eighteenth 

A Scramble through Bear Canyon - Lake Marie and Seldon pass - Glimpses of the 
Glacier Divide - McCormick and Davis go Fishing - Jack Harkness - Our Sixth Camp 

in Blaney Meadows 

With a pass of nearly twelve thousand feet before us, Ranger Ttilly led 
off dressed in a collar, shirt, open vest and no coat; by contrast he clothed 
his legs in warm fur chaps. 

"I used to be a ranger, long ago," he told me, "and liked it fine. Then 
a few years ago I quit and went into business. But lately I've been cooing out 
here summers and maybe I'll come back altogether." 

"Yes, I can understand that, "was Benedict's comment. "It gets into 
the blood." 

We left McCormick behind to go a shorter way with the paek train. It 
was easier than Seldon pass, he explained, but we were to know his secret motive 


later 





We followed Bear River to its birth chambers among the snows; a wild 
stream and a wilder valley which the winter's avalanches had so choked with tim¬ 
ber that we abandoned the trail and picked a labyrinthian course that threatened 
to bring us to tatters. It was well the pack train was not with us. 

Our approach to Seldon Pass was long heralded by the majestic head of 
Mount Hooper outlined against the southern sky. The cirque was sprawling and 
craggy, individualized by the largest lakes, next to those south of Lyell, on the 
John Muir Trail. We were photographed on the edge of Marie Lake. 

South of the pass we threaded a splendid group of smaller lakes tribu¬ 
tary to the South Fork of the San Joaquin, one of which fully justified by its 
shape its name of Heart Lake. 

Crossing a trying shoulder we descended a long, splendidly wooded slope 

% 

from the top of which, and occasionally during the descent, we caught glimpses 
through the trees of mountain vistas grand in the extreme. In fact no mountain 
views of our whole journey were more inspiring, nor any quite so dramatic, as 
these brief pine-framed pictures of Mount Henry, Emerald Peak and the Glacier 


Divide. 











Late in the afternoon we swung sharply west and looked down a thousand 
feet upon Blaney Meadows and the San Joaquin. It was a peaceful scene after tha 
chilly heights. The Meadow was flat and gorgeously green, clumped with fine 
trees. Gazing down over our mules' ears, we caught glimpses of animals the size 
of mice moving eastward and knew that the pack train had beaten us inte camp. 

It was a memorable camp because of broad meadows separating us from 
the distant woods that concealed the river, and because especially of the het 
spring and its capacious canvas-covered pool. Oh the luxury of that bath! 

We found Tie Si-ng already busy with dinner; out in the grass were the 
happy mules; but where was McCormick? And where was Davis? The mystery was ap¬ 
parent. They were fishing near Jackass Meadow. 

At our camp fire before dinner appeared Jack Harkness, lean and lo¬ 
quacious. He was a prospector of long and picturesque career, the mistake of 
whose life was his refusal many years ago to marry a rich Morman widow who had 
offered him not only herself but her two blooming daughters and the ranch* Jack 
had celebrated the momentous incident in an epic poem which he recited for us* 
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He followed this with other poems, and it appeared that there were still more a- 
vailable. In fact Jack proved to be a walking volume of original verse, which, 

however, we failed to peruse to the end. 

Then dinner. But where were Davis and McCormick! 

Dinner lacked the special Davis flavor in the preliminary drinks an* 
the inimitable McCormick flavor in the conversational condiments. With all his 
art Tie Sing could not supply these. It was Tie’s only failure. 

A great essential also was missing from the post prandial camp fire. 

Epic poesy is no substitute for McCormickian pleasantly. 

At ten o’clock we organized a search party and Frank Ewing already had 
lighted hie lantern for the start when the missing pair arrived. It had been a 
great day with them and their strings were long an* heavy. 
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VIII 


Saturday, August Nineteenth 

Entering the Greater Sequoia - Our First Suspension Bridge - Official History of 
the Great Rebellion - Our Seventh Camp on Evolution Creek 

The sun performed a miracle this morning on Blaney Meadows and non* but 

McCormick and I saw the magic dons. Coming swiftly over the mountain rim, within 

five wonderful minutes it turned the mystery of moonlight into the gorgeous fact 

of day. 

In view of our hard previous pace Mather decreed a morning*s rest, so 

I did a family wash in the hot spring and went fishing. 

The event of the day’s trek was our entrance into the greater Sequoia. 
Our course lay up the South Fork and we took the old trail and brought up against 
impassibilities at Piute Creek. In vain did Mather and Grimwood thrash brush and 
climb logs on the other side* We gave it up when Curtis, scouting on the back 



trail whooped a signal to return and do it quick. 

The left trail, the new one, brought us to a picturesque suspension 
bridge recently built by the forest Service over Piute Creek. Across the foam¬ 
ing water lay the Greater Sequoia. 

Here we lunched and Curtis took motion pictures of the passage. But 
the passage was not so easy, for the mules at first refused. They did not like 
suspension bridges. 

And so it happened, Louis having been urged across with difficulty, 
that our first photograph of Mather entering the Greater Sequoia came to grief* 
He was on Griowood’s mule and half way over I discovered Grimwood's rifle slung 
from the saddle. 

"Hold onJ M I yelled, ’’That won’t do. The idea of photographing the 
Official Head of the National parks carrying a rifle into the Greater Sequoia is 
unthinkable, yank Louis back and do it over.” 

And it was done over in 3pite of Louis* prejudices. 

The picturesqueness of the entrance was continued in the long and nar- 


















row gorge south. A beautiful and fitting northern gateway to what we hope will 
be our noblest National park.’ 

We camped at the mouth of Evolution Creek, made notable by the Great 
Rebellion. I have named this the Camp of the Two Boudoirs, 

It seems that White's artistic soul had long been distressed by the 
utilitarian nature of our camps. A poet himself, with an architect brother, he 
felt that camp should be artistically planned. He yearned for a well considered 
grouping around a central fir© with due consideration of landscape values and sur¬ 
rounding flora. Hiat a mere should continue to choose general locations 

from the mule's point of view and a sordid borax king should go on dictating de¬ 
tails from Heaven knows what point of view (if any) was absurdity. 

For days White had been waving the charms of an artistic boudoir be¬ 
fore the beauty loving eyes of McCormick, and had found him sympathetic. Thus 
was born the Conspiracy and this was the place and hour. 

So the Conspirators, on pitching camp, walked into the middle of the 
valley and surveyed the surroundings with careful estimating eyes. They conferred 



gravely with knitted brows. Convenient to the breakfast room and at an artistic 
angle with the neighboring cliffs three great isolated pines stood in delightful 

relation to a picturesque group of brush. ... 

-Here shall be the fire,” said tthite, ”1 shall take that tree for mine, 

you that tall pine, and the rest in a sweeping circle between us, this way." 

The architect brother could not have improved upon the drawing. 

So it was settled and the fire built. 

Meantime Steve, after consulting with Eavis about the habits of the Icy 
blast for which the valley is celebrated, had established the day's camp in a 
shelteeed grove on the other side of the kitchen. There he built the tire, laid 
out hie bed and awaited the arrival of the rest. Presently, seeing the Conspire- 
tors' fire, he wandered over and asked them what was up. 

-The camp is up there out of the wind," he said. 

-No," said flhite, "this is the place for the camp beside theee fine 
trees. That', your spot over there. Grimw.od and Curtis when they come in will 

be there, and — 

"But," said Mather, "its much too windy here and I've 



"The wind will die down," said ’’Mte. 

"Go bring your stuff dovm here," said King Edward augustly. 

'TIib Conspiracy was using tones of authority. 

"But I tell you I’ve started the camp over —" began Mather. 

King Edward assumed full majesty. 

"You will go get your stuff and bring it here," he said. 

Mather scratched his nose. His voice quavered, his smile broadened, 
and his eyes hardened. 

"You may do as you please," he said, "but I think I shall sleep in the 

camp 

The Great Rebellion was crushed in one stroke. 

That night two camp fires brightened the San Joaquin Valley and Mather 
smoked and spun yarns beside both in turn. 

And thereafter one camp fire blazed for a reunited party. 'Hie funeral 


of the Conspiracy was private. 
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Sunday, August Twentieth 

We leave the Trail while MeClure goes on afoot - Hell-for-Sur© Pass - Red Mountain 
Basin - The Devil’s Punchbowl - Our Eighth Camp at Meadow Brook 

All reports having shtnvn definitely the impassibility to animals of the 
John Muir Trail beyond the Muir pass, we wore obliged to take the south trail by 
way of Hell-for-Sure. McClure, however, determined to foot the Muir Trail in 
company with Benedict in order to get data for his construction plans. Tully ac¬ 
companied than a few miles, agreeing to moet ue on the pass. 

A couple of miles out our trail apparently disappeared in impassibili¬ 
ties and we turned back and crossed the river to a trail on its eastern side. 

/ 

Fatal blunder* For it added a good six miles, some of them tedious and hard to 
trace; and this in turn necessitated a nearer camp than we had planned and a 
forced march the next day. 














But our total delay was not all due to error, for there was more, much 
aore trouble to come in achieving Hell-for-sure. In fact this ascent was a nasty 
scramble from first to last. Not that the pass was so steep, nor yet so rocky. It 
simply more than thoroughly justified its name. We were lucky to get through and up 
Tithout an accident. 

The extreme difficulties of the way constituted about all the distinction 
which Hell-for-Sure pass can claim; but, after all, that means something. 

At the tail of the basin on the far side of the pass again we lost the 
trail, this time on the granites, but Davis rescued us by some kind of Geological 
Survey hocus pocus, or more likely by trained gumption. He steered an interminably 
winding course around and among a million or two boulders and at last picked up the 
trail at the Devil's punch Bowl, skirting whose shores our mules performed feats 
worthy of mountain sheep. 

A few miles further we made our Eighth Camp on Meadow Brook. 
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Monday, August Twenty-First 

Up the North Fork of the Kings - Scepter Pass - Crown Valley - A question of 

pastime - Our Ninth Camp at Hay Meadows. 

Following picturesque Meadow Brook down a long and tortuovs course, we 
struck the North Fork of the Kings before mid-morning and turned up stream. At 
last we were in the famous Kings River country, which held in store for us so much 
that wfts pleasurable and beautiful. Hero our journey assumed its second and far 
different phase. \7e now exchanged a region of snow topped peaks for one of rush¬ 
ing rivers and noble valleys. 

An hour later we left the jolly little North Fork and turned abruptly 
south for Scepter Pass, climbing a long uninteresting slope topped by a terrific 
scramble. Just over the crest we lunched at the head of a long sloppy meadow 
and, leaving Curtis and Grimwood to go back in quest of a motion picture of the 


















pack train’s advonturos, the rest of us cantered down the meadow on an oasy go- 

ao-you-please for Collin’s Meadow. For Mather, White and myself, this became a 
gallop ♦ 

At Crown Valley, as now they call Collin's Meadow, tho three of us pull¬ 
ed up at the forest ranger’s cabin and Mather telephoned our telegrams to many 
people, principally wives* White and I photographed tho meadow and Crown Mountain 
opposite and noted tho picturesque oquipmont for ranger housekeeping; the most 
picturesque feature of which proved to be the ranger himself, who presently ap¬ 
peared on a fine horse* A good man and fine ranger doubtless ho was, hutf he look¬ 
ed the boarded ruffian• 

This was the place scheduled for camp but wc wanted to linger in tho 
Kings Canyon next day and so pushed on* It was a problem of pasture* Wo wanted 
to make the Tehipite Valley, but wu learned that there was no grass’* Neither was 
there grass in Gnat Meadow on the main trail* 

So it came about that the lusty ruffian led ue, by way of a distant 
glimpse of Tehipite, to Hay Meadow, a tiny emerald gem sunk among Stoop surround* 
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ing slopes clothed with some of the grandest forest in the Sierra. Rod fir, 
sugar pine and Douglass fir, many of huge girth and enormous height were the pro* 
vailing trees. Tie Sing’s stove stood under the shelter of a rod fir seven feet 
in diameter. 

As the only level spot, a shaded promontory, was oecupiod by campers, 
we made camp upon the gentlest slope left. White chose a bower near the kitchen. 
The rest of us levelled terraces above on which to stretch our beds. Three camp 
fires on as many different levels lighted brilliantly the lofty and magnificent 
coiling of our chamber. 



















XI 

Tuesday* August Twenty-Second 

August Tehipits - The Wonderful valley and its Crazy River - Rhapsody on Fishing - 
Up the Middle Fork - Our Tenth Camp at Simpson Meadow 

Time will not dim our memory of Tehipito or the august Valley or the 
leaping, singing river as wo sav? thorn on that charmed day. Well short of Yosemito 
in the kind of boauty that startles and bewilders, the Tehipite Vallsy nevertheless 
far excells it in bigness and power and majesty. It remarkably justifies its name. 

Steve and Curtis stole out early and went back on the trail for a sun¬ 
rise photograph, but got there just too late. Aft^r breakfast he and I called on 
the campers across the dainty meadow where tho rest of the party presently joined 
us and we started on our grand day. 

Lookout point, a couple of miles south, afforded our first sensation. 

Here the rising trail emerged upon a broken mass of rock standing well out over 










+ ir head of the Canyon, disclosing lahipite Dome in full relief. It is one of the 
great views, in fact it is one of the very greatest of all our views, and by far 
the grandest valley view I have looked upon, for the rim view into*Yosemite by 
comparison is not so grand as it is beautiful. 

The canyon revealed itself to the East as far as Mount Woodworth, its 
lofty diversified walls lifting precipitously from the heavy forests of the floor 
and sides, and, from our high view point, yielding to still greater heights above. 
Enormous cliffs abutted, Yosemita like,at intervals. South of us, directly across 
the canyon, rose the strenuous heights of the Monarch Divide, Mount Harrington 
towering a thousand feet higher above the valley floor than Clouds Rost above the 
Yosemito. 

Down the slopes of the Monarch Divide, seemingly from its turreted sum¬ 
mits, cascaded many frothing streams. Happy Gap, the Eagle Peaks, Blue Canyon 
Falls, Silver Spur, the Gorge of Despair, Lost Canyon, — these were some of the 
romantic and appropriate titles we found on the Geological Survey map, making ufl 
recall again the utter commonplace of the nomenclature of adorable Fish Valley. 




















And close at hand, opposite Mount Harrington and just across Crown 
Creek Canyon, rose mighty Tehipita. \7e looked down upon its rounded glistening 
dome. The Tehipita Dome is a true Yosemite feature. It compares in height and 
prominence with Si Capitan. In fact it stands higher above the valley floor and 
occupies a similar position at the valley’s wostern gate. It is not so massive 
as El Capitan, and therefore not so impressive; but it is suporb. It is better 
comparsd with Half Dome, though again not so impressive. 

But it has its awn august personality, as notably so as cither of these 
world famed rocks; and, if it stood in the Yosemite, would share with them the 
Incomparable Valley’s highest honors. 

The Kings River is famous for its trout, and George Davis and I, with 
a glance of mutual understanding, quietly slipped by the crowd of worshippers on 
Lookout Point and spurred our mules down the long zig zag to the valley’s floor. 

I think I enjoyed that ride nearly as much as the fishing that followed. The 
trail was fine and in spots onchantingly beautiful. It passed now through long 
stretches of scrub live oak, shot through with sunshine and often meeting, bower- 



like over head. These were frequently succeeded by groves of bay scenting the air. 
Often we came to open spots with gorgeous views of the canyon; and often we round¬ 
ed points which looked sharply down into the depths. 

We jogged our mules down the longer sJ..oj*es and generally took things on 

the jump. 

prom the floor, the whole aspoct of the valley changed. Looking up, 
Tehipito Dome, n‘W/ outlined against the sky, and the neighboring abrupt castel¬ 
lated walls, towered more hughly than ever. v le did not need the map to know that 
some of these heights exceeded Yoseoite's. The skyline was fantastically carved 
into spires and domes, a counterpart in gigantic miniature of the Great Sierra of 
which it was the valley climax. The Yosemite measure of sublimity, perhaps, lack¬ 
ed, but in its place was a more rugged grandeur, a certain suggestion of vastness 
and power that I have not soon elsewhere. 

This impression was strengthened by the floor itself, which contains no 
suggestion whatever of Yosemite*s exquisitoness . Instead, it offers rugged 
spaciousness. In place of Yosemite*s peaceful woods and meadows, here were tangled 




















giant-studded thickets and mountainous masses of enormous broken talus. Instead 
of the quiet winding Merced here was a surging, smashing, frothing, cascading, roa*- 
ing torrent, several times its volume, which filled the valley with its turbulence. 

Once step foot on the valley floor, and all thought of comparison with 
Yosomite vanishes forever. This is a different thing altogether, but a thing in 
its own way no less superlative in its distinetipn. Hie keynote of the Tehipite 
Valley is wild exuberance. It thrills where Yosemite enervates. Yet its tempera¬ 
ture is quite as mild. 

We pushed along the excellent trail winding through the forest, now 
skirting some great white pool below a cascade, now threading among fallen rocks 
the size of houses. 

Midway of the Tchipite Valley, wo tied our horses in a convenient river¬ 
side open, rigged our tackle and took to the river. I had not fished so turbulent 
a stream, and fora while did little but study its swirling surface. Davis push¬ 
ed ahead rapidly working up stream. After a while a leaping rainbow brought me 
down to business and thereafter there was neither space nor time. 
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The Kings contains more trout than any other stream X have fished. We 
found them in pools and riffles everywhere; no water was too white to get a rise. 
In the long greenish-white borders of fast rapids they floated continually into 
view. In five minutes watching I could count a dozen or mors such appearances 
within a few feet of water. They ran from eight to fifteen inches. No doubt 
larger ones lay below. 

So 1 got great fun out of picking my particular trout and casting 
specially for him. Stop your fly’s motion and the pursuing fish instantly stops, 
backs, swims round the line in a tour of examination and disappears. Start it 
moving and ho instantly reappears from the white depth where no doubt ho has been 
cautiously watching. A pause and a swift start often tempted to a strike. 

These rainbows of the torrents are hard fighters. And many of them, if 
ungontly handled, availed of swift currents to thresh themselves free. 

You must fish a river to appreciate it. Standing on its edges, leaping 
from rock to rock, slipping knee deep at times, wading rocklessly to roach some 
pool or roach of special promise, saarching tho rapids, peering undsr the alders, 
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testing the pools; that’s the way fo make friends with a river, you study its 
moods and its ways, as those of a mettlesome horse* 

And after a while its spirit seeps through and finds your soul. Its 
personality unveils. A sweet friendliness unites you, a sense of mutual under¬ 
standing. There follows the eompletest detachment that I know. Years and the 
worries disappear. You and your river dream away the unnoted hours* 

All the bright middle of that day our party sprawled along the Kings; 
McCormick also fished, Curtis and Grimwood photographed and Mather and White loaf¬ 
ed under the trees. Mather gathered us all in the early afternoon and started us 
on a long leg up the valley to a camp arranged for our reunion with McClure and 
Benedict. 

Those jogging hours up the canyon trail in company with the river and 
the declining day had their own great joy. We passed countless cascades, roaring 
falls and swirling pools of impossible green. We threaded mazes of huge broken 
rock. We burrowed through swampy cedar tunnels. We loped under groves of giant 
red stemmed pines. And always on either side rose the enormous castellated walls 
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now alternating with the tints of sunset and the blackening shadows of night. 

The Tehipite Valley far behind, we came to a trail leading sharply south 
to a ford. Forewarned, we kept our north trail, leaving a note of direction for 
Curtis and Grimwood pinned to a tree. We crossed by another of the Forest Sefcvicd 
suspension bridges and, guided by distant fire, soon entered camp under a grove of 
mfinsier yellow pines. 

We were gloriously tired, and Tie Sing's busy dinner-getting looked par¬ 
ticularly inviting. There we found McClure and Benedict in ahead of us from their 
tramp over Muir Pass. They had brought with them a string of thirty golden trout 
from the upper waters of the Kings, one of which was a brutt of sixteen inches. It 
was the first sight of golden trout for most of us. With our own heavy strings 
added, our larder was well supplied. 

Just before dinner distinct whoops through the forest blackness announc¬ 
ed the approach of Grimwood and Curtis. We piled the beacon fires with cones, 
and presently they arrived ky my of the ford and the south trail, having missed 

Steve’s note in the darkness. 
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Wednesday, August Twenty-third. 

A Stiff Climb - Our bear - The Door that wasn’t a Fool - Gorgeous Granite Pass - 
Kanawyor*s - Our Eleventh Camp in the Kings River Canyon. 

Today wo exchanged one Kings Canyon for another Kings Canyon, crossing 

from tho Middle Fork to tho South Fork. Tho Middle Fork should be called simply 

the Kings River; it is much tho greater and nobler stream, just as its canyon is 

by far the more majestic. Incidental to this chango of Canyons we crossed Granite 

pass. 

If our party wore to be polled as to which of our many ascents were the 
most toilsome, all would name that hogback trail south from tho Kings Canyon. But 
it was oxtrcraoly beautiful; there was never a minute of it that was not worth while. 
The forest growths were fine, and the occasional ovsr-tho-shoulder glimpses of 
mountain masses north of the Kings River were varied and inspiring. 
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The trail followed the Dougherty Creek side of the hogback near enough 
to the ridge crest to keep expectation on thu jump. Every turn reoffered the rev¬ 
elation and again irritatingly withhold it; and when at last some five thousand 
foot up, we gained the odge, we beheld a wonderful view backward of Mount Wood-* 
worth and the tumbled masses of the Black Divide# 

This was our last look at the Middle Fork country, A thousand feet high¬ 
er we faced tho Granite Divide from a splendid wooded crest. In front of us ris¬ 
ing from a wild stone basin, stood a peak 30 fine that with one accord wo snatch¬ 
ed our maps. This must be one of the famous ones. But it was only a spur of Dead 
Pino Ridge which, fine as it was, quickly assumed its proper proportions when our 
descending trail brought it into perspective with its greator neighbors. 

Tho hunting season was now well on, and for several days we had been 
meeting occasionally parties none of which had been remarkably successful. All of 
them had heard of other parties* luck and all had hope. Meantime Grimwood had 
been scouting ahead but had sighted nothing. It was becoming a joke. We had seen 
boar tracks several times but few traces of deer; and Grimwood had reported that 




tho many evidences of sheep accounted for their scarcity. 

Horo in this wild basin east of Dead Pino Ridge, eight thousand or more 
foot up, wc hoard of hunters who had shot a boar. A couple of miles farther on 
wo reached thoir camp, two non and two women. 

"Havo you soon a bear anywhere round here” asked McCormick, "We've just 
lost our boar, and we're afraid somebody has shot it* Ah, what is that!" 

Ho pointed to a gory carcass lying beneath a skin stretched on a tree to 

dry. 


The campers grinned and told us about the shooting; but they had shot 

no door. 

Wo looked longingly at that bear. A v’holc boar, oven a young one, was 
a good deal for four people. How easily they night spare some of it! 

"Leavo that to Tie Sing," whispered Steve. But I prepared the way for 
Tie’s blandishments by lingering to toll tho camper what an exalted personage it 
was whoso party they were honored to talk to. That night Tie Sing overtook us 
at Kanawycrs with most of the boar. 












Approaching Granite pass Stove found fresh deer tracks. 

"pass the word back to Grimwood," he said. 

Where upon I gave vent to a loud and prolonged yell. 

"Idiot"’, said Steve between his teeth. 

He was quite right. My method of summoning the hunter fully warrants# the 
epithet. The doer was probably well on the way to Whit^oy by that time. 

"Well," I said, "Our only hope of that deer now lies in tho chance of his 
being a bigger damn fool than I am." 

A little later on we found mountain lion tracks following the trail. For 
all I know the lion may have got tho deor. At all events it is safe predicting that 
ho uttered no maniacal yells while he was about it. 

Tha approach to Granite pass was nothing short of magnificent. We entered 
a superb cirque studded with lakelets. It was a noble setting. We could sec tho 
pass ahead of us on a fine snow crownod bench. Wo ascended the bench and found our¬ 
selves, not in the pass, but in the entrance to another cirque, also lake-studded, a 
loftior, nobler cirque encircling tho one bolow. 

But we were there. Those inspiring snow daubod heights whoso sharply sor- 









rated edges cut sharply into the sky surely marked the supreme summit. Our winding 
trail up sharp rocky ascents pointed straight to the shelf which must be our pass- 
An hours toil would carry us over* The hour passed and the crossing of theu.shelf 
disclosed, not the glowing valley of the South Fork across the pass, but still a 
-/aster, nobler cirque, sublime in arctic glory. How the vast glaciers that cut these 
titanic carvings must have swirled among these huge concentric walls, pouring over 
this shelf and that, piling together around these uplifting granite peaks, concen¬ 
trating combined effort upon this unyielding mass and that, and, beaten back, pour¬ 
ing down the tortuous main channel with rendings and tearings unimaginable) Granite 
Pass is astonishing) We saw no less than four of these vast concentric cirques, 
through three of which we passed* And the Geological Survey map discloses a tribu¬ 
tary basin to the east enclosing a group of large Volcanic Lakes and doubtless other 
vast cirque-like chambers. We took photographs but knew them vain- 

Crossing the Pass wo found another complicated basin with many lakes on 
the South* What a glacial laboratory this one area will make some day) The summer 
classes of all the universities of America may study here at once and scarcely see 
_sach other. Passing south through Granite Basin, Mount Hutchings seemed to effect- 
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ually block the way, for its west walls descended like a precipice into Granite 
Creek. The way out was a sharp ascent over Hutching's eastern spur to the Copper 
Creek Canyon, and this gave us what was probably the sublime distant mountain spce- 
tacle of all our journey. Arrow peak, Pyramid Peak, Window peak and Mount Gardiner 
were the higher points of a mountain massing that I had best leave wholly to memory. 
V/e did not attempt photographs. A long dusty descent of Copper Creek which McCor- 
mick correctly diagnosed as something fierce brought us, near day's end, into the 
exquisite valley of the South Fork of the Kings River. 

Still another YosemiteJ On a broad flat plain between North Dome and Buck 
Peak and opposite the Grand Sentinel wo camped in a yellow pine grove within a pis¬ 
tol shot of the straggling hostelry known as Kanawyer's. We had bear steak for 
dinner. 
















XIII 


Thursday, August Twenty-fourth 

A Morning Ice-Water Bath - The Prospector - Comparison of the Two Famous Canyons - 
The Ford - Our Twelfth Camp at the Horse Corral. 

Action- began early. After the Stentor’s morning greeting ho sat up in ■ 
bed and called for volunteers for a swim in the river. 

"I know a fine spot with a sandy beach close by," he said. 

The morning was fairly crisp and there was no great alacrity in the re¬ 
sponses. I was already nearly dressed with an eye to fishing. One by one, however, 
Steve collected his crowd and started riverward. I pushed up stream and dropped a 
Royal Coachman upon a riffle. Judging from the squeals from down stream the bath¬ 
ers had good luck. So did I, netting ten fish. Our breakfast consisted of oat¬ 
meal, hot biscuit, trout, bear clops, lyonnaise potatoes, peaches and cream and cof¬ 
fee. Some breakfast and some, oh some, appetite. 

While we were packing up, an interesting procession appeared from below. 





















A thin, picturesque nan with kindly ey3 and long white board rode a good horse ahead 
of two burros loaded to the muzzle. Two sturdy ruffians, one of whom must have 
tipped the bean at two hundred and twenty five, followed afoot. I grabbed my kodak 
and made for them, but Steve got there first - it was the old Sun instinct for a 
story. And wo got our story. The old nan was J. C. Covert of Modesto, California, 
a well-to-do prospector who had thought for several years that he had retired. It 
was only this very summer that he found he hadn’t. It happened thus. 

' A dozen years or more ago he was one of a party looking for gold in the 

headwaters of the South Fork. Far up the 3ubbs Creek Canyon he ran across a fine 
copper lead. As this was outside the purposes of the expedition he contented him¬ 
self with carefully locating his find and making a map and notes by which he could 
identify it later on. These hs carefully preserved. Two years later he planned an 
expedition and lobkod for his map and notes. They were gone. He could not recall 
the location of the load' without them and was obliged to give up the trip. But that 
winter he carefully searched his house from top to bottom. The map and notes wore 
gone. Another venture came his way. During many months of the succeeding couple 
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of years he searched and researched for the missing papers. Then he gave them up. 

He was getting along in years, and quit work. He did not expect to visit the Sierra 
again, unless perhaps for a little fishing. Early last summer he spied on his 
shelves a book he had not opened for years. Some association led him to pull it 
down. Out of the pages dropped the missing papers. 

‘'That was two months ago, boys,” he said, "I’m seventy-nine years old and 

here I am. I'm going to have that copper mine." 

It is difficult to differentiate the two canyons of the Kings. They are 
similar and yet very different. Perhaps the difference lies chiefly in de-gree. 

Both lie East and West, vdt'h enormous rocky bluffs rising on either side of rivers 
of quite extraordinary beauty. Both present carved and castellated walls of excep¬ 
tional boldness of design. Both are heavily and magnificently wooded, the forests 
reaching up sharp slopes on either side. 3oth possess to a marked degree the qual¬ 
ity that lifts them above the average of even the Sierra's glacial valleys. 

But the outlines of the Kings River Canyon seem to be softer, the valley 
floor broader, the river less turbulent. If the keynote of the Tehipite Valley is 









Looking ahead, the Kings River Canyon seems destined to the quicker and the 
greater development. It is broader, flatter and more livable. It lends itself to 
hostelries, of which two already exist. It is more easily reached and already has 
some patronage. Moreover, from its name and position, it is the natural recipient 
of whatever publicity grows out of both 


Tehipite has to build from the ground up. 
Uiere are few nobler places than the junction of Copper Creek with the 
Kings. Hie Grand Sentinel is seldom surpassed. It foils of the personality of El 
Capitan, Half Dome and Tehipite, but it only jusx fails. If they did not exist, it 
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The Visitor at Agnews 


would become the most celebrated rock in the Sierra, at least. The view up the can** 
yon from this spot has few equals. The view down the canyon is not often excelled* 
When the day of the Kings River Canyon dawns it will dawn brilliantly. 

We loped and ambled and galloped down this gorgeous valley, filled to the 
brim with the joy of its broad forested flats and its soft invigorating air. Curtie 
studying the gleaming river, demanded a ford for a motion picture. So the doctors 
met in consultation. Dr. Mather picked one but Dr. Davis disagreed. Dr. Curtis 
picked another and Dr. Mather disagreed. Dr. Davi6 disappeared on a search down 
stream and Dr. Curtis settled the question by an operation; he rode recklessly into 
the river and paced out a sinuous course which would keep dinner dry. So we lunched 
till the pack train arrived and the picture was duly taken. 

Striking sharply south up Sheep Creek, we climbed two thousand feet where 
awaited us a remarkable view backward into the Canyon lighted by the declining sun, 
and up the romantic valley of Lewis Creek, as we ascended, a sunlit peak emerged 
behind the valley walls. Then another and another until the monsters of the Monarch 
Divide, seen this time from the south, topped the shadowing valley. At Lookout Peak 





we stood entirely surrounded by peaks glowing in the sunset, range overlapping ra^o 

the valleys merging into opaque blues. Out of this glory Eagle Peak pointed his 
silver finger up to God, 

After that a push through woods and swampy meadows to camp at Horse Cor¬ 
ral. This is the property of J. B. Agnew, a rancher and grater who wants the Great¬ 
er Sequoia. Thrice happy day that brought us to his hospitable door! His will be a 

powerful aid in winning a gallant fight. After dinner we all visited Mr. Agnew and 
his family in his ranch home. 
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Young Secjuo/as 


Friday, August Twenty-fourth 

Entering Sequoia - Movie Stunts with McCormick’s Fallen Monster - The Gentle Poet ir 
Action - Our Last Camp under the Branches of the Giants. 

A glance at the map put us instantly into key with our last day, for it 
showed that already we were in the land of the sequoia. Three groves lay within five 
miles of us as the crow flies. But it was not these we sought but the monsters of 
the South; and we started early that we might bide with them the longer. We follow¬ 
ed Rowell Meadow to the sources of its streams and crossed J. 0. Pass with scant no¬ 
tice. To such veterans, J. 0. was not worth a glance. A couple of miles below we 
entered the northern gate of the Sequoia National park. Immediately the Sequoia's 
character as a paradise for campers became apparent. We passed hundreds of them. 

At Calhoun Meadow, from whose upper border we saw the first sequoia tops, we stopped 
for lunch and thereafter each in turn stood for his photograph. Then off for the 


Giant Forest 






Now for two week8 McCormick had been talking of an enormous sequoia through 
whose fallen trunk he had held pony races the year before while a motion picture man 
who didn't know his business turned a crank as the racers emerged. The film had fail¬ 
ed to show results and McCormick vowed that if Curtis didn't succeed, he would start 
continuous pony races till some man of the crank did succeed. 

So thither we repaired after we had paid devotions to General Sherman and 
had been duly cinematsgraphed in his august society. During the winter a lot of sand 
had washed into the McCormick Tree, so that we could not rids through its trunk, but 
we concealed ourselves and our mules inside and emerged jauntily just as if we had 
come through. No audience ever would suspect we hadn't after a mendacious caption 
should state on the screen that this was a government party and hence infallible and 
that it had come clean through. The expression on McCormick's face a week later when 
a telegram from Curtis at Seattle stated that the picture was a success was nothing 
short of ecstatic• 

When it got too dark for pictures we viewed the village, straggling pic¬ 
turesquely if a trifle slovenly on its hillside, and were duly conducted to our camp- 
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ing place on a neighboring ridge under a group of glorious sequoias. Here, later 
on, after the party had met Chief Marshall and wandered off to destinations unknown, 

I found a lone, compact figure intensely concentrated upon a scrap of wrapping paper. 
"Ylhat are you doing?” I demanded. 

"Oh, I’ve just struck a little lode here," said "White. 

"A what?" I inquired. The expression was peculiar. 

"I'm doing something," said "White. 

His tone was eloquent. Even more eloquent was the movement which inter¬ 
posed his shoulder between me and the scrap of wrapping paper. 

I left him. Glancing back I observed him vigorously pulling at his hair. 
His eyes rolled a little. Somehow I didn't like it. There must be something the 
matter. I looked around for George Davis, our ever present help in time of trouble. 
This time George was not ever present. 

So I walked back and looked again. Yi/hite's legs were bent and knotted 
peculiarly. He was opening and shutting his left hand and hunching his shoulders. 

As I watehed he threw his head back and gazed fixedly into the air for a long time. 














I didn’t quite like the violent way he rubbed his left ear- Then he thumped his 
knee with his fist and grabbed his hair with both his hands and shook it. I walked 
rapidly to camp, but Tie Sing’s ever present grin offered no help. Nono of the boys 
were there and I hastened back to White. Undoubtedly there was a physician xn the 

village. 

But the situation was now changed. White had dropped back against a tree. 
He seemed to be exhausted. His legs sprawled on the ground. He appeared lim? ex¬ 
cept for his right hand which clutched the wrapping paper. His head was thrown back 
and his eyes half closed. With his left hand he alternately mopped his forehead and 
wrung out the handkerchief. But I was reassured by the expression on his face which 

was one of sailing happiness. 

"He’ll do till help comes," I reflected. 

At the close of our final dinner under the great trees that night Iflhite 
arose, now reasonably self possessed, and read from that identical piece of wrap¬ 
ping paper the poem which since has made his name a household word. 

Our last dinner should have been our gayest, but it wasn’t. I suspect -that 











regret was gnawing the heart of festivity* Would ever this company, now one of 
v/arm, perhaps life-long friends, meet again on the mountain tops? Tho thought re*- 
mained unspoken* And some of us were indulging in dreams* Mine was of the time 

when the John Muir Trail, a magnificent National Parkway, should connect Ycsemite 
Valley with the Greater Sequoia National Park* 
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